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THE HOG CHOLERA. 


A correspondent desired some informa- 
tion two weeks ago in relation to the dis- 
ease commonly called hog cholera. Our 
columns were so crowded at the time that 
we replied briefly, intending to recur to it 
again, as a matter in which most farmers 
are directly interested. We suspect there 
are more cases of this disease than is gener- 
ally supposed. It is regarded as of a pes- 
tilential or epizootic character, but it has 
been found in some cases where there ap- 





peared to have been no communication with 
diseased animals, and where malarious in- 
fluences alone seemed to account for its 
presence. 

When first attacked by the disease the 
animal is dull and indisposed to move and 
loses appetite, but ths thirst is in most 
cases increased. A diarrhea comes on, 
and the discharges are green or dark col- 
ored and quite fetid. If the diarrhea con- 
tinues several days, and the evacuations are 
billious, recovery is the rule. But most 
commonly the animal grows worse, with 
signs of pain in the abdomen, billious vom- 
itings, and the diarrhoea changes to a se- 
At first the urire is light 
and abundant, but after a while 


Vere constipation. 


colored 


A difficulty of breathing usuaily follows 
with a cough, and the throat appears ob- 
structed almost to suffocatior. The hog 
loses flesh, gets weak in the hind quarters 


and dies exhausted. 


The disease lasts from 
one or two days to two or three weeks, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

A post mortem examination will show 
congestion, irritation and inflammation of 
the intestinal canal. The large intestines 
are impacted with hardened faces and very 
red or purple. The blood in most cases 
will be found to have passed from the mu- 
cous membrane and appears in clots in the 
Fresh bile will be found in the 
upper part of the small intestines, that in- 
cines to pass forward into the stomach 
rather than backward into the larger intes- 
tines. The mesenteric glands will be great- 
ly enlarged, the stomach showing signs of 
congestion, some patches containing aots 
of blood and a large quantity of billious 
matter. The liver will be found engorged 
in most cases, and so will the spleen, while 
the kidneys are uniformly healthy. 

The disease is confined to the abdominal 
cavity in some cases, but in a majority in- 
flommation has seized upon the thorax and 
the lungs, the latter being hepatized in 
some cases. Pleurisy has apparently existed 
in some instances, and the inflammation 
often extends through the whole length of 
the trachea and especially in the larynx, 
which appears congested and swollen. 

It will thus be seen that the disease pre- 
sents a variety of symptoms, and yet as 
these appear in different stages, there is a 
sufficient similarity to pronounce it essen- 
tially the same, 


b wes, 


The secretions of the liver 
are first suspended, then the bowels are af- 
fected, then the respiratory organs are in- 
flamed and serous effusions take place. The 
animal dies of what is called “ cholera” 
sometimes before the disease has gone be- 
yond the intestinal canal, but it more fre- 
quently lives till the inflammation has en- 
tered the thorax, so that the coughing and 
hard breathing will be ascribed to disease 
of the lungs. Some live even beyond this. 
The term “ cholera ” does not strictly apply 
to it, as that isa disease which implies a 

a . hea be- 


come nearly universal, it must be accepted | ~ 


probably and perpetuated. 

Animals that are most exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature, and to cold nights 
*specially after being driven, are most liable 
to it, but the real causes of the disease are 
not yet very well known. There is reason 
to believe that it is of an epizootic or pesti-| 
lential character in many instances, but | 
there are many cases that cannot be traced 
to any contact with diseased animals, where 
wt creme te arise from some malarious influ- 
met The natural inference is, that hogs 
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Any Farmer's Club that reports its organ- 


ization and its doings to the Secre of the 
ove Qwara Or Agricuitare in the or 


| November, is entitled by law to copies of 


the Secretary’s Report for distribution 
among its members. The bundles are sent 
every year, as soon as the Report is out, to 
such clubs as comply. There is no such 
provision, in reference to the Report of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
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HUDSON FARMER'S CLUB. 


C. L. Flint, Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, will lecture before thie club, 
on Wednesday evening, March Ist, upon 
“The Climate and Resources of California,” 
with numerous new and beautiful views 
with the stereopticon. 





MILITARY AT THE MASS. AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 


We alluded briefly last week, to the effi- 
ciency of the military drill and the teachings 
of military tactics at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. We think many 
farmers and those interested in the college, 
will be glad to know more of this depart- 
ment. It is under the charge of Professor 
Charles A. L. Totten, lst Lt. 4th Art. U. S. 
A. who was assigned to duty there by the 
War Department at Washington. 

Lieut. Totten says in his Report: 


On the 11th of March, 1875, I was ordered 
to relieve Ist Lieut. A. H. Merrill, U. 8. 
Army, who was on detached duty as profes- 
sor of military science and tactics at this In- 
stitution. At the beginning of the summer 
term, March 25, I entered upon my present 
duties, receiving at his hands the battalion 
of cadets in a state of excellent drill and dis- 
cipline, and the last senior class well ground- 
ed in the principles of field fortitication. 
Since then the military duties have been 
actively carried out, both upon the drill- 
ground and in the recitation-room, and, I 
am gratified to state, with a marked show of 
growing interest, evincing a general and 
real appreciation of the true object of the 
military department. It is especially pleas- 
ing to make 4 satisfactory report of work 
accomplished, because it has been my con- 
stant aim to impress upon the students that 
it was not only a patriotic duty in return for 
government patronage, but a matter of edu- 
cation particularly important to the farming 
OPE, 
the aggressive sense, and our “ peace mili- 
tary policy ” is barely sufficient to keep the 
art of war alive within our borders. The 
colleges endowed by the land grant of 1862 
are apart of this policy, and as such are 
peculiarly responsible for the honest fulfill- 
ment of the military requirements of that 
Act. The real value ofa military education 
is a fact of history, and sooner or later has 
been recognized by every great nation. Con- 
gress hrs appreciated this, and has still 
further increased the facilities for such an 
education, by establishing certain free mili- 
tary professorships, one of which this In- 
stitution enjoys. That a college, by an 
honest and determined policy, may do much 
towards the furtherance of military educa- 
tion, is certainly exemplified here. The time 
consumed by drills and tactical instruction 
is not only no loss to other departments, 
but does not much exceed that devoted by 
our neighbor, Amherst College, to gymnas- 
tics. Nor does it interfere with studené-life 
so much as militia duties do with ordinary 
avocations, 

The past year has been an important one 
to the military department in very many 
respects. The students have been kept quite 
busy, and by working with a will, have ac- 
complished most satisfactory results. They 
have been called upon to appear in public 
several times as a military organization; 
once they were reviewed. by His Excellency 
the Governor; they have once acted as an 
escort of honor, and twice they have had 
their tactical proficiency severely tested at 
special drills, before boards of visitors and 
military men of note; nor have they failed 
at these ordeals to acquit themselves with 
well-merited honor. 

The aid rendered by a very efficient senior 
class in the transmission of elementary 
military knowledge to under-classes, has 
been very great. All of the responsible and 
important offices of the battalion are held by 
seniors, and the self-discipline and experi- 
ence thence naturally derived is not only a 
means of realizing the object of the depart- 
ment, but as a matter of individual educa- 
tion is equally valuable. Four members of 
this class have been appointed to staff posi- 
tions as assistant instructors in ordnance, 
signalling, artillery and infantry, respec- 
tively, thereby considerably lightening the 
labor of the professor, and enabling double 
the quantity of work to be accomplished. 

The importance of adopting a complete 
uniform was clearly set forth in the last re- 
port of my predecessor. By authority of the 
trustees, choice was made of one similar in 
all respects to that worn by cadets at West 
Point, and, as predicted, its neat military 
appearance has increased tenfold the former 
interest in the tactical branch of the den+-* 


Not alone, however, in the matters of or- 
ganization, drill, and mere uniform, has the 
interest of the department been studied, 
but even more carefully in the higher branch 
of military science. An advanced course 
has been instituted, and confined exclusively 
tothe senior class. This class is not only 
most fitted for its reception, but the least 
calculated to underrate its real importance. 
The instruction is carried on by text-books, 
lectures, familiar conversations and readings, 
and original essays from the students, and 
has for its object fully to cover the salients 
of the art of war in its modern aspects. The 
time alloted is regarded as ample, and the 
hearty co-operation of the two senior classes 
that have come under my charge fully jus- 
tifies its being set aside for this purpose. 

In addition to the regular course, gratui- 
tous instruction is offered by the department 
to such student or students as desire to pursue 
any special military study, or to go deeper 
into any subject than the limited course will 
allow. ‘laking advantage of this privilege, 
a class is now forming to commence fencing 
during the winter terms. Under the same 
privilege a volunteer class of some thirty 
was formed during the past term to study 
military signalling, and has now become 
quite proficient therein. A very full set of 
all the necessary equipments has been kindly 
furnished from Washington by the signal 
department, and it is hoped, during the 
summer tearm, to take advantage of the 
proximity of Mounts Tom, Holyoke and 
Toby for establishing temporary practice 
stations. 

It is the object and intention of this de- 
partment to send out with confidence every 
year young men well fitted to receive com- 
missions either from the State or general 
sovernment,—men who for four years have 
bees carefully driiled in all military cere- 
monies and tactical mancuvres, have passed 
pornos through the various grades of 
company and regimental formation, who have 














askt—As a Club have we 





been subjected to discipline and understand 
the art of command, and who, moreover, are 
well instructed in ail the main features of 


military science. 


(We have been struck of late years with 
the beauty and wonderful growth of the 
<>. pre trees; “maue oy Sr. 

oseph S. Fay on his farm at Wood’s Holl, 
Barnstable County ; and, that others might 
receive the benefit of Mr. Fay’s experience 
asa tree planter, we have asked him to 
present the readers of the Ploughman with 
an account of his methods of cultivation. 
This he has done ; and we call the attention 
of all land owners to the importance of this 
subject. What has been possible for Mr. 
Fay at Wood’s Holl is equally possible on 
any portion of Cape Cod, Nantucket or on 
the waste lands in any part of the State. 
The importance of re-covering with forest 
growth some portions of Cape Cod and 
Nantucket has long been felt, that some shel- 
ter might be afforded to the land still under 
cultivation, and as a source of supply of 
firewood, for the New England seaport 
towns which now depend largely on im- 
porting wood from the British Provinces. 

Mr. Fay’s experience proves that this 
problem is of easy solution, and that tree 
planting is within the power of every per- 
son. 

The replies of Mr. Fay were made to 
questions propourded by Prof. Charles S. 
Sargent of Brookline, whose labors in con- 
nection with the Arboretum of the Bussy In- 
stitute are well known to the public.]—Ep 


Woop’s Hoxu, Mass., Dec. 27, 1875. 

Dear Sir :—It gives me great pleasure 
to answer as well as I can with my imper- 
fect records, your questions as to my expe- 
rience in tree planting at “* Wood's Ho.l.” 

[This is now called by the Post Office Depart- 
ment Wood's Holl, on the assumption that this 
name Holl is the one attached to this and simi- 
lar locations on Vineyard Sound by the Norse- 
men ia their early resort to these shores, and 
signifying Hill, but afterwards corrupted pho- 
netically into the English word Hole.) 

Inquiry 1st.—The number 
planted ? 

Answer.—Somewhat cver one 
and twenty-five. 

Inquiry 2d.—Were these planted by seed 
directly sown on the ground where the trees 
now stand, or were the trees imported and 
and then set out ? 


of acres 


hundred 


planted by sowing the seed broadcast upon 
the ground, chiefly in the spring, and 
about twenty-five acres with trees imported 
and then set out. 

Inquiry 3d.—Sorts of trees planted ? 

Answer.—The seeds sown were chiefly 
those of the native pitch pine with some 
white pine, the Austrian, Scotch and Corsi- 
can pine (Pinus Laricio), the Norway 
spruce and Scotch larch, The trees im- 
ported and set out from first to last, were 
about 35000 in number, besides many 
thousands of native pines brought from the 
eastern part of Falmouth. ‘he kinds im- 
ported were the Austrian, Scotch and Cor- 
sican pines, the Norway spruce, Nerway 
maple, English Sycamore (Acer Pseudo 
Platanus), English oak, English alder, the 
Scotch birch and larch, Wych elm and 
Huntington and Red Germain willows. 

Inquiry 4th.—Years of planting ? 

Answer.—Nauive pines, taken from old 
fields in Falmouth, were transplanted in 
1853, 1854, 1855 and 1856. Imported trees 
were set out in 1852, 1853, 1855, 1871 and 
1872. Seeds sown of native pine in 1858. 
1859, 1860, 1861, 1864 and 1868. Foreign 
seeds sown in 1861, 1862, and 1868, besides 
some sown in 1873, 1874 and 1875, of which 
I take no account in this statement. 

Inquiry 5th.—Kinds which have done the 
best ? 

Answer.—The Scotch pine from the seed 
has proved pn the whole, including prompt 
germination, the best grower and very 
hardy, but the weevil affects the symmetry 
of many trees. The Norway spruce and 
English oak have done well, and the white 
pine, but all three suffer when much ex- 
posed, as on the outside of a plantation, to 
the strong salt winds. The Austrian pine 
does well, but is slow and irregular in ger- 
minating, and makes a later start from the 
seed. The larch has not come well from the 
seed. From the nursery, or as imported, it 
does remarkably well, so with the Scotch 
birch and alder. The Scotch pine does 
finely from the seed or the nursery, and 
from the latter, the English sycamore does 
well. All have done better than the native 
pitch nine 

One kind of pine, though not fuily tested 
by me, promises better than all the rest, 
namely, the Corsican (Pinus Laricio). In 
my first importation I ordered five hundred, 
but when transplanted in my absence they 
were mixed with the Austrian, and I lost 
sight of them until after ten years. I was 
then so struck with their great vigor, beauty 
and fine promise, that in 1868 I imported 
some seed and commenced sowing them, 
mixed with other kinds, upon vacant lands 
and have since kept it up. Some of those 
that came up are very strong and healthy, 
while others are affected by some insect or 
a kind of blight. They are very hardy and 
beautiful when not so affected. 1 think that 
some of our nursery men have imported and 
sell them under the name of Austrian. Of 
those sown in 1868, some are over eight 
feet high, of which nearly or quite five feet 
grew in the last three years. At an early 
date I tried some seed of the French mari- 
time pine, which were given me, (the Pinus 
pinaster maritima), which was 80 success- 
fully planted on the west coast of France 
under the first Napoleon, but after germi- 
nating and growing thriftily to the height 
of six feet, they were winter killed. This 
was the experience on Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard islands, where they were 
tried extensively. 

Inquiry 6th.—Average size of trees, stem 
and height ? 

Answer.—Some of the Scotch and Aus- 
trian pines, Norway spruces and Scotch 
larches which I obtained from my brother, 
Mr. Richard 8. Fay of Lynn, in 1853, prob- 
ably imported by him in 1850, are about 
forty (40) feet high, and from ten to four- 
teen inches in diameter, one foot from the 
ground. Some native, white pines set out 
about the same time have done as well. Of 





those I imported in 1853, many are about 
thirty-five feet high and eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, one foot from the 
ground. Of the Scotch pines from seed 
sown in 1861, some, favorably situated, that 
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the butt, a foot from the ground. Most of 
them, where not too thickly sown tm 1862 and 
1863, are upwards of twenty feet high, and 
six inches in diamter, one foot from the 
ground. All the pines have done well from 
the seed on the whole, except the native 
pitch pines, which have become sickly and 
which after a good growth to a certain point, 
I am cutting out for fuel, as not worth keep- 
ing. Some however that I transplanted in 
1853, 1854 and 1855, are very strong and 
healthy, being at least thirty feet high and 
ten to twelve inches in diameter. } am told 
that the seedling native trees of which 
many acres have been planted on Nantucket, 
are proving worthless and are being cut 
down. 

My last importations of trees were in 1871 
and 1872, and consisted of English alder, 
Scotch birch, Scotch larch, English syca- 
more, Norway spruce, Austrian, Scotch and 
Corsican pines. The alder I have found to 
be a rapid grower, very hardy and ornamen- 
tal, well adapted for a screen or a shelter to 
other trees. Some which were set out at 
one and a half to two feet high in 1871, are 
now eight and ten feet high. The birches 
have done well and so with the pines. The 
sycamore and Norway spruce not as well, 
needing perhaps two years on the nursery 
or -a better soil. The Scotch larches were 
heated on the voyage, and the summer fol- 
lowing being very dry, many cied. Those 
that survived, Lave recovered, and being now 
fairly started, are making a vigorous growth. 

Inquiry 7th.—Nature of the soil on which 
the plantations were made ? 

Answer.—My land is made up mainly of 
abrupt hills and deep hollows, sprinkled 
over with bowlders of granite. The soil is 
dry and worn out, and what there is of it, 
1s a gravelly loam. The larger part of what 
I have “seeded down,” consisted of old 
pastures, and on the whole hundred acres 
not a tree of any kind, unless an oak that 
sprang out of the huckleberry bushes here 
and there, but hardly lifting its head above 
them for the wind, and any attempt at 
growth browsed down by the ccttle ranging 
in winter, could be calied a tree. 


planted about my Rouse, in the openings of 
a thirty acre lot of oak and beech woods near 
by andon the bare gravelly hil.s overlook- 
ing the sound and raked by strong winds. 
The trees I imported in 1853, after two years 
in the nursery, 1 planted out, some in 
clumps of a quarter and half an acre each 
on an old pasture which I did not “ seed 
down” and which had not a tree upon it. 
I surrounded them with fences of wire 
drawn through cedar posts to keep off the 
cattle, who find in them a grateful shade, 
now the trees are too large to be injured by 
them. Others I placed aiong the walls of 
my cultivated fields and some on the margin 
of my old deciduous woods so as to afford a 
shelter and a variety of foliage. 

My importations of 1871 and 1872 were 
planted as soon as received, on old and poor 
pasture land where I intended they should 
remain. My method was to run with oxen, 
deep single furrows, seven feet apart and 
then set the trees in them, seven feet from 
each other. The land is rough and of the 
average soil of a worn out pasture. These 
have done well except those larches which 
died, as before stated, in consequence of 
being heated on the voyage, taking into the 
account, the saving of labor and the use of 
more valuable land, by not putting them 
into a nursery, though if placed there at the 
first start, they may have seemed to do 
better. 

Inquiry 8th.—Profits, if any, from the 
plantation ? 

Answer.—There has been no direct or 
present profit. Perhaps it should be con- 
sidered as an investment for future results. 
The trees were introduced asa matter of 
taste and as an experiment, without any 
calculation of immediate advantage. Still, 
I think if it had been near a market, or one 
had been sought, there would hsve been a 
profit in the sale of the surplus young trees, 
and now already in the sales of wood, if 
only the thinnings. The land has no doubt 
been improved by the deposit of thousands 
of loads of leaves upon it and by the shade 
afforded it, while it has been lightened and 
lifted by the permeation of the roots of the 
trees. At the same time much of the labor 
has been at intervals of farm wurk and uv 
skilled or professional person has been em- 
ployed, except in the first year, when in my 
absence, Mr. B. M. Watson of Plymouth 
planted a few hundred trees about my house 
and laid out a flower garden. Every thing 
since then, has been done by my farmer for 
the time being, often in my absence, under 
verbal or written instructions, with such 
labor as could be had in the vicinity. 

When I bought my place in the fall of 
1850, except a few stunted red cedars on 
Parker’s Point and some white cedars in the 
swamps, there was not an evergreen tree 
within three miles of my house, and hardly 
any tree of any kind in sight of it. The 
woods (oak, beech and hickory) were in the 
delis and valleys behind the hills fronting 
the sea, and it was maintained that trees 
would not grow and could not be made to 
do so inthe face of the salt laden winds 
from the south and southwest. The ex- 
posure was certainly great and the soil 
poor, and trees planted singly or sparsely, 
perhaps could not have resisted it, but close 
planting made a shelter and those not 
specially from an inland habitat (like the 
white maple) have done well, and “ seem to 
the manor born.” 

Inquiry 9th —If you were to do the work 
over again, could you improve on the 
methods employed by you? 

Answer.—I think I should recommend 
where the ground was not tro stony and 
rough, instead of sowing seed broadcast, to 
run parallel furrows not deep, running east 
and west (so the midday sun will strike 
across them) seven feet apart and drop the 
seeds in them, merely pressing them into 
the ground and not covering them more 
than this, if at ail. This in the first place, 








especially on a hillside where the furrows 
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THE SWEET POTATO. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
will some one please teli me through the 











The Women’s Pavilion, of which we pre- 
sent a cut this week, is now nearly com- 
pleted. It is located.near the centre of the 
exhibition grounds, near the United States 
buildings, and where it can be easily 
reached from all parts of the grounds. It 
is to be filled with the products of wo- 


men’s hands, and will be one of the most 
attractive features of the centennial ex- 
hibition. Applications for space have been 
received from nearly every foreign country, 
and many articles are already on the way 
from European countries. 

An addition to the building will be 


prepared for Educational purposes; the 
Kindergarten, Object Teaching, and any 
other branches of education for which 
women are specially adapted, will be here 
exhibited. 

This beautiful structure, located on Bel- 
mont avenue, near th» horticultural grounds, 


covers an area of 30,000 square feet. The 
design is very attractive, and will contribute 
in no small degree to the general pleasing 
appearance of the Exhibition. The materi- 
al is of wood, roofed over by segmental 
trusses. The total cost, including decora- 
tions, will reach about $50,000, 

















should be run at right angles with the slope, 
and, not vertically, will prevent the seed 
from washing down to the low places—in 
the second place, the seed will be likely to 
come up more at the same time and woud 


be more uniformly distributed than can be 


done broadcast, unless sowed when there is 
snow on the ground, and also less seed would 
be required and less would be wasted—in 
the third place, the side of the furrow would 
tend to shade the young germ, which on the 


v ® 1. —. dow _ tie i t to be 
withered and destroyed by ti, ~ te In my 


plantings where the trees have come up 
too thickly, I have transplanted taem to 
spots where the seed has failed or was not 
sown, but this makes extra labor. If sowed 
in furrows, the seed might be dropped at 
intervals of four or five feet and even then 
in a few years, if all were to come up, they 
would require thinning. In this case, the 
surplus could be sold or planted elsewhere. 
They would make good nursery plants. 

As to imported trees, when it is consid- 
ered that the average cost landed at the 
farm, of English grown plants, one to two 
feet high, is less than one cent each, it would 
be a saving of time to procure them and set 
them out at once in the place where they 
are to grow. There is a little uncertainty as 
to their condition, but as a rule, they come 
in good order. . 

My first importations I putin the nursery 
for two years and then set them out. This 
required two plantings. My last, I placed, 
as I have stated, in the field where they 
were to grow, in parallel furrows. It think 
it would be better to plough cross furrows 
the same distance apart, or say ten feet each 
way, and plant the trees at the intersection. 
Unless the land is very much exposed to 
the wind. ten feet is near enough, as even 
then in about seven years a man could 
hardly walk between the rows. If there are 
bleak hills to be planted, then the trees 
should be nearer together, say six or seven 
feet, so as to shelter each other more, but 
when they get up and are doing veil, they 
ought to be thinned. But for this need of 
shelter in exposed places,they would do 
better in view of a twenty-five years 
growth, to be twenty feet apart each way. 
Up to a certain point they help each other 
by proximity, but it takes great courage to 
cut down strong and thrifty trees to make 
room. Yet on a farm, the thinnings may 
be useful and when near large towns would 
be salablé for cheap rustic fences and en- 
‘closures, and certainly for kindling stuff. It 
is also to be considered that if planted too 
far apart, the growth would be more laterai 
than vertical in proportion, and the trees 
would be more spreading gnd tend less to 
taper form and slenderness. 

In planting out at once on rough land 
instead of first in a nursery, though the 
trees may take a year or two to get a start, 
for the roots to find their way into the 
closer soil of an old field, there is a great 
saving of labor and not much loss of time, 
as each transplanting checks a tree in its 
growth. One thousand trees will cover an 
acre well, if planted six or seven feet apart, 
and five hundred, if nine or ten feet from 
each other, and after the furrows are made, 
two active, handy men could plant one to 
two acres a day. 

Care should be taken not to plant too 
near other older trees, lest they overshadow 
and kill out the new planting, or the over- 
hanging limbs chafe and keep down the 
leading shoots. I have wasted a great many 
trees by planting them in the old woods 
where the spaces seemed large and open, by 
their being overgrown and shaded out. If 
I were again to set out young trees among 
the old woods, I should cut the latter all 
down clean and let them start again from 
the stump with the new planting. If this is 
not done, and it is desirable to keep the old 
trees, they must then be carefully watched 
and trimmed and lopped, as the young ones 
grow up under and about them. And 1 
have lost many trees by their being planted 
or sowed too near each other. When trees 
are two or three feet high it seems quite 
safe to plant them five feet apart, but soon 
they are too close and the more vigorous 
crowd out and destroy the weaker. In my 
seeded plantations in many spots they have 
come up at the rate of forty thousand trees 
to the acre, hence my advice to mark off the 
fields in furrows and sow in them, rather 
than broadcast. It would be « great saving 


every way, except ina little labor at the| 





start. Nor in sowing should I now mix the 
seed of different pines, as I have done, but 
sow each kind by itself distinctly. For as 
the Scotch, for instance, comes up promptly 
it is likely to get the start of the Austrian, 
the seed of which sometimes lies dormant 
two or three years, and so overshadows and 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

In the Ploughman of February 12th a 
subscriber wishes to know how to treat a 
horse with pinworms. My remedy is very 
simple. Give the horse one pint of hard 
wood ashes, once a week with his feed.—If 





crowds it out. If the latter were sowed by 
itself, though it should be slower in germi- 
nating, all would be likely to start together 
and when fairly rooted, make up for lost 
time. It would not be amiss to plant here 


and there some desirable kinds of acorns 
or nuts, for while the pines would grow 
fastest and keep them down, if for any 
reason the pines were cut off, the oaks and 
hickory would come forward very rapidly 
when open to the sun. A few chestnuts that 
I have planted under the lee of other trees, 
have made an extraordinary growth, and in 
the interior, their habitat, they must bea 
very profitable tree to plant. 

You will bear in mind that I have given 
you my experience as a planter of trees, 
much as an incident of farming, and not as 
a business. Were it taken up as a thing of 
itself, then it might be advisable to start 
seed beds and raise one’s own trees and 
nurse them, instead of importing them. I 
have endeavored to raise a forest about me 
at the least possible cost of labor, and not 
looking much to the hurrying of the result 
or to count up an early profit. The land 
was denudéd and exhausted and moss grown 
and I took this method to cover it with ver- 
dure and restore it, believing that the wood 
would compensate me or my heirs sooner or 
later. My records and accounts are very 
imperfect, because for many years I spent 
my winters at the South, and did not come 
North till midsummer, so I wes not over 
the work,and my farmers, though intelli- 
gent, were not particular to note their 
doings. i have been careless about records 
myself also. 

In closing my discursive remarks, I would 
say, that considering the position of my 
place, exposed on the northwest to the vio- 
lent winds of winter sweeping across Bus- 
|zard’s Bay, and in the summer, to the 
strong breezes from the southwest, bringing 
salt spray from Vineyard Sound, the vigor- 
ous growth and promising appearance of 
my forest plantations is very encouraging to 
those more favorably placed. Not only may 
the destruction of our forests be partially 
remedied at a cheap cost but the waste and 
sterility of our land, by long cultivating and 
pasturing, be removed and replaced with 
fertility, by the simple process of nature. 
It is much also to restore shade in summer 
and shelter in winter by the renewai of our 
forests. 

Very respectfully, your obt. serv’t. 

Jos. 8. Fay. 


THE WINTER DAIRY. 
Editor Massachusetts Plouyhman. 

In reply to the query of u. P. of Dor- 
chester, Mass., as to the treatment of winter 
cream, I will give my experience. 

I have made more or less butter in winter 
for four years, and have never once failed 
to have nice sweet butter, in churning from 
twenty to forty minutes. As for cows, I have 
had a!l kinds. This winter I have had five, 
from as many different herds; all being 
milked through the summer, and fed by 
milk raisers on brewer's grains and the like. 
Their feed now is good hay, with one part 
shorts and two parts Indian meal. ‘he milk 
is kept in the cellar, where the temperature 
is filty degrees. I never scald it. Skim at 
five meals old, in other words, forty-eight 
hours, never leave longer, at the risk of 
having the butter bitter. Have the cream 
free from milk. I keep the cream in stone 
jars, in acloset in my kitchen, where the 
temperature is considerably higher than in 
the cellar. Stir thoroughly twice a day. 
I put no salt init. Reason, I see no ad- 
vantage in it, and do see a disadvantage. 
My rule for salting butter, is an ounce to a 
pound, and if 1 salt the cream how shall I 
know how much to put in the butter. 
Thirty-six hours before churning I set the 
jars of cream on a table four feet from my 
kitchen fire, stir the cream often, and turn 
the jars round so that it shall be of uniform 
temperature. 

1 scald the churn thoroughly, and put in 
the cream, without cooling the churn. I 
have had twenty pounds of butter a week 


since November, and no trouble in bringi 
it, in from twenty to forty minutes, in pa 
condition, and sweet as that made in sum- 
mer, by following strictly these directions. 
When I hear complaints about the diffi- 
culty of butter making in winter, I conclude 
the cause isin the kind of food the cows 
. get, or something wrong in the care of the 

milk and cream. There may be cases where 








subscriber will try it he will have no trouble 
with worms. I have used fine tobacco, five 


pied with the quince or pear grown upon 
quince root. The quantity per acre depends 
of course upon the condition of the soil; if 
it has had animal manure a larger quantity 
may be used than where the ground has 
been pretty severely cropped. My applica- 
tions have generally been made in very early 
spring, and when vegetation fairly starts | 
use about one bushel of gypsum, plaster 
of paris, to the acre. F. R. E. 
eland, Ohio. 





eents worth at a feed, but think ashes the 
best. 

Now for scouring calves, if T. &. M. will 
go and get some white sek bark and steep 
it up and give in his milk, from one-half to 
one teacupfull of it to the calf, pig or 
sheep, I don’t care what, it will stop it. I 
have tried it on all of these, and never lost 
one yet. 

And now can any of the readers of the 
Ploughman inform me how high wine vin- 
egar is made, and is it the same as is sold 
for white wine vinegar? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Belchertown, Feb. 14th, 1876. 





Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
NOTES AS I READ. 


The Ploughman of Feb 5, 1876, opens 
with the work of the month upon the farm, 
makes a good article, mainly however 
touching cows &nd their care. The fruit 
crop of the coming season, however, gets a 
hit, because in some sheltered localities, the 
buds have swollen a little more than is com- 
mon at this period of the year. From what 
I read, nearly the whole country ripened its 
fruit buds and wood very perfectly last sea- 
son, and only some localities have as yet 
shown ought to prevent an abundant crop 
this coming season. 

Having done so well with the cows this 
time, please, good Editor, touch us up with 
a reminder that winter is a good time to 
look around and do up chores, Such as 
the adding here and there a nail to some 
boarding or hinge, etc. Tell us, to remem- 
ber to have the excrements of the house put 
upon an ash or compost pile; tell us to 
paint over our ploughs, wagons, &c., to put 
here and there a new rail upon the fence 
where one is decayed ; to clean up thorough- 
aly around the yards, house, barn, etc., so 
that when working time comes, to go into 
the garden or field, we shall have no cause 
for loss of time when it will then be most 
needed. 

FREE TOWN LIBRARIES. 

Keep up this point again and again. Call 
upon albwho have a spare copy of a book 
or magazine, paper, catalogue, etc., to 
place it in some room which shall be the 
town library, and from whence all members 
shall, by making record of their books, 
name and time taken, be entitled to obtain 
reading from it at a smali cost. 

In scattered districts where district 
schools are the rule, a library, belonging to 
each district, might be kept in each school 
house, and exchanges of books made from 
time to time. 

ASPARAGUS 
All good—and should be used, as you say, 
by every family. It is one of the healthiest 
vegetables we have, and any deep, rich soil 
will grow it. One grower, whom I know to 
be stccessful, ploughs four furrows, two op- 
posite to two—then goes deep back and 
forth in the land furrows—then spreads 
plenty of manure—sows salt pretty freely 
on it—then turns the two first furrows back 
over the centre and the manure, plants his 
plants by carefully spreading the roots well 
on that centre land, each plant ten to twelve 
inches apart in the line ; then turns the two 
remaining furrows on to the plants, cover- 
ing them three or four inches. Another 
pursues a similar course except that he 
plants in the centre—turns one furrow each 
way—then manures in each side furrow 
and turns them upon the manure and so on 
over the plants. The last man has lighter 
soil than the first, and claims a benefit by 
its deeper covering. The best manure I 
ever used for top dressing, was leaves in a 
rotted condition by laying in a pile and be- 
ing often dressed with urine. 
SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 

The question is appropriate as made by 
“8, a. W.” Had I time this could be made 
the text for a full column, but 1 shall now 
only say that salt sown broadeast, in quan- 
tities say, from five to eight bushels to the 
acre, I have found very beneficial to almost 
all crops, to grasses and grains especially, 





‘the trouble is in the cow, but such are rare. 
q Mass. M. 8. T 


and so of many vegetables. Itis also one 





A GOOD COW. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

i thought I would send you a few facte 
about my cow. 

The cow dropped a heifer calf the 5th of 
February, 1875, which we have raised, feed- 
ing it on the cow, until it was four weeks 
old, then we gave it one half of the milk 
until it was nine weeks old; after that it 
had one fourth of the milk until twelve 
weeks ; we then gave it skim milk until it 
was sixteen weeks old. The cow run her 
milk until the first of December; we 
churned until the 17th of Nov., making 332 
pounds of butter in 278 days, feeding the 
calf as above stated in the same time. We 
used new milk freely in the family. 

The cow's feed was good hay while in 
the barn, ordinary pasture in the summer, 
and one quart of good meal per day through 
the year. The cow hasa male calf by her 
side born Jan. 23. The cow will be seven 
years old March 4th, 1876. A. F. P. 

Durham, Feb. 11th, 1876. 


WINTER BUITER. 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Noticing an inquiry in the Ploughman, in 
regard to the experience of butter makers 
in the winter time, I herewith communicate 
some aceount of my practice in the manage- 
ment of milk, cream and butter in cold 
weather. I have made butter from a small 
dairy for upward of twenty years and my 
practice invarisbly in cold weather is to heat 
the milk in the pans when strained, on a 
stove or over hot water, being careful to 
remove it before boiling as this produces a 
curd in the milk at the bottom of the pans. 
When the milk becomes “ crinkly” it may 
be deemed sufficiently warm. Remove the 
milk as carefully as possible for as the 
cream has hecome “set ” jarring it deranges 
the process of rising and therefore it should 
be disturbed as little as possible. The depth 
of milk inthe pans should be about two in- 
ches. Every time cream is added to the jar 
stir it thoroughly in. In warm weather 
cream should not be allowed to stand more 
than four days before churning, in cold 
weather eight. 

Before chu:ning cream should be placed 
where it will be brought to a temperature of 
62 "degrees, applying hot water for this pur. 
pose will make it bitter. When the butter 
has come draw off the buttermilk and wash 
the butter with cold water. Three changes 
may be deemed sufficient to clear it of but- 
termilk, if at the same time it is well worked 
with a ladle. If the butter is for immediate 
use two ounees of @alt is sufficient for a 
pound of butter but if it is to be put down 
in firkins there should be two and one-half 
ounces per pound. Having a fine cow I have 
tried some experiments with her this season 
for the purpose of testing her quality. She 
is of the native breed, and six years old, 
she came in last May and is expected to 
come innext May. The last week in Oc- 
tober she made eight end one-half pounds 
of butter. Her keeping was grass only. 


Her milk was heated when strained, as above 
described, and tke time employed in churn- 
ing fitteen minutes. The last week before 
Christmas she made six and one-half pounds 
of butter, and the time of churning ten 
minutes. The following week I did not heat 
the cream but at the commencement of 
churning it was at about 50 degrees; but I 
had scalt the milk as usual during the week. 
I churned upon this cream ten hours a day 
for three days and brought no butter. How- 
ever, in the mean time I took it out of the 
churn and warmed it to 70 degrees, I at- 
tributed the failure of its coming to the ac- 
cident of the cream becoming slightly frozen 
one cold night while setting. e average 
quantity of her milk required to make a 
pound of butter is slightly less than seven 
quarts. At the present time she makes five 
pounds of butter a week and her keeping is 
English and salt hay only. It is desirable 

that the dairy room be kept in a uniform 

temperature of about 62 degrees. But as I 

keep only a wood fire,my cream often 

stands in a temperature of 50 degrees and 

at times in long winter nights not above 40 

degrees, but I have never experienced any 

bad results from it unless the cream beeame 











of the best of applications for ground occu- 


frozen. B. J. Be 
Topsfield, Mass., Feb. 16th, 1876. 


of the Ploughman, how to raise 
OPIUM, ANU B18U Wier 2 vm ovde eewempring Faw 


the particulars P and oblige, F. H. F. 
Windham, N. #. 


The sweet potato is quite particular about 

the soil on which it grows. It must be light, 

and warm, and if it is rich it is all the better. 

It is of no use to put it on a cold and heavy 

soil. The tubers from which the sprouts are 
to be taken for young plants must be kept 

sound through the winter in a dry and 

warm place, warmer and dryer than is re- 

quired to preserve the common potato. If 
you haven’t such a place, it is better to buy 
the plants inthe market. There are plenty 

of them at a low price in our market every 

spring. Most of them come from the South, 

or from New Jersey, and are in good condi- 
tion to set. Market gardeners in the Middle 

States make a profitable business of start- 
ing sweet potato plants, and immense 
quantities are sold every year. 

For the first “ go off” we should say you 

had better buy the plants in ths Boston 
market and try the cultivation. The plants 
should be set out about the first of June, in 
hills or beds as for tomatoes, four feet apart 
and one foot apart in the rows. It requires 
about 8000 plants for an acre. The chief 
care required is to keep out the weeds by 
occasionally hoeing. We have tried them 
ona small scale and with great success. 

We have seen the poppy cultivated in im- 
mense fields of hundreds of acres, but know 
of no market forthe products here. We 
will inquire into it, and refer to it again.— 


[Eb. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Can you inform me through the columns 
of the Ploughman what are the prospects 
for a young man to settle and carry on 
farming in North Carolina? | have heard 
that the western portions of that State 
are desirable in point of climate and soil, 
and wish to locate where the winters are 
not too severe. Can a young farmer hope 
to obtain a place, and build up a home 
there, with only a small capital to start 
with, not over three thousand dollars, and 
what part of the State should we look to P 

Youna FARMER. 

Conway, Feb. 15th, 1876, 


North Carolina possesses some advan- 
tages of climate no doubt, and its natural 
resources are said to be great. We have 
visited the State several times, and have 
travelled through it in various directions. 
But we would not advise any young man to 
think of locating there. The debt of the 
State is about thirty-two millions of dollars, 
not so very large to be sure, for a popula- 
tion of a million and a quarter, but it has 
persistently refused to pay its interest, and 
the Legislature of last winter coolly pro- 
posed to repudiate more than three-quar- 
ters of the old honest debt, interest and all. 
That indicates a low toned sense of honor. 
Now you don’t want to invest your capital 
and build up your social relations in any 
such cummunity. Public debt is no dis- 
grace, scarcely even a misfortune, but when 
popular sentiment is such that a monstrous 
fraud can be coolly proposed and deliberate- 
iy considered in the legislature of a State, 
without a stern and universal condemna- 
tion from the people, it is sufficient at least 
to warn off all immigration. The reputa- 
tion of any State that refuses to pay its sa- 
cred obligations will sink so low among all 
right minded men the world over, as to 
make one ashamed to be known as a citi- 
zen. As long as North Carolina refuses to 
place herself right on the record, and to 
manifest the honor and integrity shown by 
her sister States, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
even ill fated South Carolina, with regard 
to, her public obligations, you had better 
look elsewhere, No young man czn afford 
to link himself with disgrace and dishonor. 
—fEb. 





CONTENTS OF CISTERNS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Connected with the subject of hydraulics 
is the collection and security of water falling 
upon roofs, in all cases where a deficiency 
is felt by farmers in the drought of summer. 
The amount which falls upon most farm- 
buildings, is sufficient to furnish a plentiful 
supply to all the domestic animals of the 
farm when other supplies fail, if cisterns 
large enough to hold it were only provided. 
Generally speaking, none at all are con- 
nected witn barns and out-buildinge, and 
even where they are furnished, they are 
usually so small as to allow four-fifths of 
the water to waste. If ali the rain that 
descends in the Northern States of the 
Union, should remain upon the surface with- 
out sinking in or running off, it would form 
each year a depth of about three feet. Every 
inch that falls upon a roof yields two barrels 
for each space ten feet square, and seventy- 
two barrels a year are yielded by three feet 
of rain. A barn thirty by forty feet supplies 
annually from its roof 864 barrels, or 
enough for more than two barrels a day for 
every day in the year. Many farmers have 
in all five times this amount of roof, or 
enough for twelve barrels a day yearly. If, 
however, this water was collected, and kept 
for the dry season only, twenty or thirty 
barrels daily might be used. In order to 
prevent a waste of water on the one hand, 
and to avoid the unnecessary expense of too 
large cisterns, their contents should be de- 
termined beforehand by calculation. A 
simple rule to determine the contents of 
cistern, circular in form, and of equal size 
at top and bottom, is the following: Find 
the depth and diameter in inches ; square 
the diameter, and multiply the square by the 
decimal, .0034, which will find the quantity 
in gallons, for one inch indepth. Multiply © 
this by the depth, and divide by 31 1-2, and 
the result will be the number of barrels the 
cistern will hold. For each foot in depth, 
the number of barrels answering to the 
different diameters are, 

Pers feet SO pre nsore ens Of 
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By the rule above given, the contents o 
barnyard cisterns and manure tanks may be 














